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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga...... 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex...... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash.... 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo.. 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


-William I. Allgood 


Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


-Leo W. Allman 


Federal Building & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7C42 

1100 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 


.-Ernest Hood 


Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 


.Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
816-374-5481 


64106 


.Joe B. Kirkbride 


805 Penn Square Bldg. 


‘ 1317 Filbert Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


215-597-4959 


Boston, Mass...... 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo...... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


San Francisco, Ca. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y..... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, I1l...... 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


-Paul F. Neal 

Rm. E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


-Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 

Rm. 10007 
Federal Bldg. 
450 Golden Gate 


San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 

.Edward I. Weintraub 
Rm. 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 

-Paul S. Williams 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 


312-353-6976 
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MORE BLACKS THAN WHITES, 


PROPORTIONATELY, IN LABOR UNIONS 


WASHINGTON -. More black workers than whites belong to unions in proportion 
to their representation in the work force, 

While this is true for both sexes, black females show greater proportional 
representation in labor unions than do their white counterparts. 

About 14 percent of black females in the labor force are union members, com- 
pared with 10 percent of white females. 

For union members in general, pay is higher than for non-union workers, 

However, in all industries, median earnings of white workers are higher than 
for blacks. Only full-time, year-round workers are included. 

These are some of the findings of the study, Selected Earnings and Demographic 
Characteristics of Union Members, 1970 (Report 417), a free publication issued 
recently by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Among blue collar occupations, which have traditionally been the most highly 
unionized, a greater proportion of white than black males were in unions. But a 
greater proportion of black than white females in blue collar occupations were 
union members. 

In white collar jobs, blacks, both male and female, were more likely to be 
union members than whites. 

In describing union membership among blacks and whites by industry, the report 
said the extent of union organization among black workers exceeded that among whites 
in most tatadiidlinn, 

In the durable goods manufacturing industry, for example, nearly 47 percent of 
all black wage and salary workers were in unions, compared with 36 percent of white 
workers. 

One factor underlying the $1,553 differential between the median earnings of 
white and black male union members -- $9,285 and $7,732, respectively -- was the 


type of blue collar jcbs typically held by blacks. 


(MORE) 
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MORE BLACKS - P. 2 
Proportionately, whites were better represented than blacks in the higher- 

paying craft jobs and were less often in the lower-paying operative positions. 
Furthermore, a larger proportion of white ‘hits black workers were employed in 

high-paying professional and technical occupations, and a smaller percentage were in 

low-paying service occupations. 

Other findings of the report included these: 

-- In construction, nearly 70 percent of all white male union members were 
employed as craftsmen; only 45 percent of black union members in construction were 
craftsmen -- the rest held non-craft jobs. 

-- In communications, 75 percent of all white male union members were in high- 
paying craft occupations, compared with 55 percent of black male union members in 
that industry. 

Bt Black workers accounted for over 12 percent of all union members in the work 
free as a whole. 

-- Only 9 percent of all clerical workers were black, but nearly 14 percent of the 
union members on clerical jobs were black, 

-- Nearly 17 percent of union members in public administration were lback, even 
though only 13 percent of all wage and salary workers in the public sector were 
black. 

raid 
(Note to editor: Attached are tables and charts covering black representation 


in labor unions and the earnings of black and white union members. ) 
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Chart 1 


Percent of wage and salary workers in labor unions, 1970 


Percent 
30. 


10 


Chart 2 


Median earnings of wage and salary workers, by labor union membership, 
sex, and race, 1970 


(Year-round, full-time workers) 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT EXPANDS EEO COUNSELING STAFF 
SERVING ITS OWN WORK FORCE 


WASHINGTON -- The U. S. Department of Labor has beefed up its own 
equal employment opportunity counseling staff since a central EEO office 
was created last year by Labor Secretary James D. Hodgson. 

A staff of 69 volunteer EEO counselors are now serving the 
department's employees throughout the country, with 29 stationed in 
Washington, D. C., and 40 in the 10 regions. 

"Counseling is the heart of the department's EEO program, and it's 
working out beautifully," says Mrs. Velma M. Strode, the EEO director 
for the entire department. 

The volunteer counselors, Mrs. Strode explains, conduct the "pre- 
complaint processing" for any employee who believes he has suffered 
discrimination on account of race, religion, sex or national origin. 

This process, she added, includes finding out what the grievance 
is and attempting to resolve it by informal means. If things get to 
the formal complaint stage, the grievance moves on up the ladder, possibly 
all the way to Mrs. Strode's office, where an investigator is assigned 
to the case. 

All the counselors are volunteers and receive no extra pay. But 
their supervisors are directed to provide them,appropriate time and 
space, within normal working hours, to meet their EEO responsibilities. 

Each region also has an EEO officer to whom the counselors report. 
Counselors in Washington report to the EEO coordinator, 


Mrs. Marie Bankhead., on Mrs. Strode's headquarters staff. 


"The counselors," Mrs. Strode explains, "work with the EEO staff in 
Washington to carry on a professional counseling service for everyone 
in the Department of Labor. And counseling is the heart of the program." 


To make it easier for a person to find the counselors, the EEO office 
is posting their photographs on bulletin boards in their respective 
buildings and putting the EEO counselor's emblem outside their office 


doors. 
# # # 
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BLACK JOBLESS RATE SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE AS 
OVERALL RATE. DROPS IN NOVEMBER 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for blacks, at 9.8 percent in 
November, was not materially changed both over the month and from a 
year ago as the overall jobless rate declined by 0.3 to 5.2 percent 
last month. 

The unemployment rate for white workers was 4.6 percent in November, 
down sharply from 5.0 percent in October and 5.6 percent in November 1971. 

While the overall jobless rate dropped to its lowest level since 
August 1970, total employment, at 82.5 million, was unchanged over the 
month but up 2.2 million over the year. 

Nonagricultural payroll jobs continued to expand in November, post- 
ing a gain of 200,000 from October. Most of this advance took place 
in manufacturing and trade. 

The number of persons unemployed declined in November, a month when 
total joblessness usually shows little change. After seasonal adjustment, 
unemployment was down 300,000 from October and 600,000 from a year ago 
and, at 4.5 million, reached its lowest level since September 1970. 

The reduction occurred wholly among adult workers, divided about equally 
among men and women. 

In line with this reduction in the overall unemployment rate, rates 
for most of the major demographic groups also declined substantially 
cver the month. 

Jobless rates decreased from 3.9 to 3.6 percent for adult men and 
from .5 to 5.0 percent for adult women. For married men, the rate 
fell from 2.8 to 2.4 percent, and, for household heads, it dropped from 
3.4 to 2.9 percent. These rates were all well below those of November 
a year ago and the lowest since mid-1970. The unemployment rate for 
teenagers, at 15.4 percent, did not change over the month but was below 


its levels of late 1971 and early 1972. 
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The unemployment rate for full-time workers declined from 5.0 to 
4.6 percent in November. After peaking at 5.7 percent in late 1971, 
this rate has now declined to its lowest level since mid-1970. The rate 
for part-time workers, on the other hand, at 8.4 percent in November, 
was about the same as in the previous month and November a year ago. 

Among the major occupational groups, a marked decline in unemploy- 
ment was registered by white-collar workers, whose rate dropped from 
3.6 to 3.1 percent. Within the white-collar group, the rate for pro- 
fessional and technical workers dropped from 2.8 to 2.1 percent after 
rising sharply in October, and that for clerical workers decreased 
from 4.8 to 3.9 percent. The rates for blue-collar workers (5.8 percent) 
and service workers (6.4 percent) showed little over-the-month change, 
but the blue-collar rate was substantially below its year-ago level 
(7.5 percent). 

Given the stability in the level of employment and the drop in 
unemployment, the labor force declined over the month by 240,000 
(seasonally adjusted) to a level of 87.0 million. Over the past year, 
the labor force has risen by 1.6 million workers (after eliminating the 
effects of the 1970 Census population control adjustment introduced in 
January 1972). 

For the third straight month, there was essentially no difference 
between the unemployment rates of veterans and nonveterans 20-29 years 
old. The seasonally adjusted unemployment rates in November were 6.2 
percent for veterans and 6.4 percent for nonveterans. Both rates were 


about unchanged over the month. 


(MORE) 
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Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on 
private nonfarm payrolls were $3.73 in November, unchanged from the 
October level. Compared with a year ago, hourly earnings have risen 
24 cents, or 6.9 percent. 

Because of the decline in hours, average weekly earnings of rank- 
and-file workers were down $1.12 over the month to $138.01. Compared 


with November a year ago, average weekly earnings have risen $8.88, or 


6.9 percent. During the latest 12-month period for which the Consumer 


Price Index is available -- October 1971 to October 1972 -- consumer 


prices rose 3.4 percent. 
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PUERTO RICAN APPOINTED WOMEN'S BUREAU 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


4 





WASHINGTON -- Mrs. Carmen Rosa Maymi has been appointed to the new position of 


Associate Director, Women's Bureau, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards 


Richard J. Grunewald annuunced recently. 

Grunewald said Mrs. Maymi's primary responsibility will be to seat, 
monitor and evaluate programs to increase employment opportunities for and eliminate 
discrimination in employment against women. 

Mrs. Maymi was a consultant to the Women's Bureau from May 1972 until her 
appointment. 

The Santurce, Puerto Rico, native came to the Labor Department from the 
staff of the Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for Spanish-speaking Persons, where 
she assisted in developing and evaluating Federal programs for Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and Women's Bureau Director Mrs. 
Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, said, "Mrs. Maymi's experience and rapport with Spanish- 
speaking people will greatly enhance the Bureau's efforts to identify and fulfill the 
needs of minority women." 

Mrs. Maymi has held various other posts with a Washington, D.C., consulting 
firm, Volt Information Sciences, Inc.; the Office of Economic Opportunity; the 
Chicago, Illinois, Committee on Urban Opportunity; and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. | 

She holds a master's degree in education and a bachelor's degree in 
Spanish from DePaul University, Chicago. She also attended the University of 
Chicago Graduate School. 


Mrs. Maymi resides in Washington, D.C. 
# # # 
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NEW WIN II PROGRAM AND TAX CREDIT 
TO HELP EASE WELFARE PROBLEM, 
LOVELL SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- WIN II, the revised Work Incentive program, is a massive test 


of the notion that work is at least a partial solution to the welfare problem, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., said recently. 

Speaking at the Washington Journalism Center here before a group of visiting 
journalists, Lovell described two approaches the Labor Department is using to try to 
make the welfare system function more effectively. 

"We still need complete redesign of the Nation's welfare programs, but in the 
meantime, the things we are trying show promise, and it hasn't been necessary to create 
a huge bureaucracy to put them into action," he said. 

The first of the two new developments is compulsory registration for work or 
training by all employable recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
"Of course, if a mother has small children .or invalids at home to care for, or 
has other good reason to not participate, she is not forced to do so, and there are appeals 

and hearings to back up her rights," Lovell said. 

The second development is the Job Development Tax Credit, which gives employers 
a direct income tax credit equal to 20 percent of the first 12 months wages paid 
welfare participants hired under the WIN program, Lovell said. 

"And the record shows that welfare recipients, once given the chance, prove to 


be good workers," he said. 
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4-YEAR APPRENTICESHIP PAYS $40,000 
IN D. C. CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


Washington -- A four-year construction trades apprenticeship in the District of 


Columbia is now worth $40,00C. 

That's how much money an apprentice would be paid while he was learning his trade 
on the job, according to Manpower Administrator Paul J. Fasser, Jr. 

The figure is based on an average $3.50-an-hour starting rate for construction 
trades -- half of the average $7 hourly rate for the master craftsman who has completed 
his apprenticeship. 

A construction apprentice would reach the $40,000 mark like this, based on a 
40-hour week: 


Training Period Weekly Pay Six-Month Total 


First 6 Months $140 E $ 3,640 
Second 6 Months 155 4,030 
Third 6 Months 170 4,420 
Fourth 6 Months 185 4,810 
Fifth 6 Months 200 5,200 
Sixth 6 Months 215 5,590 
Seventh 6 Months 230 5,980 
Eighth 6 Months 250 6,500 

$ 40,170 


On completing the apprenticeship term, the average construction journeyman would 
be making better than $14,500 yearly, based on a 40-hour week at $7 an hour. 

Construction trades include carpenter, electrician, bricklayer, cement mason, 
plasterer, lather, operating engineer, plumber, roofer, sheet metal worker, ironworker, 


asbestos worker, glazier, and painter. 











Week of December 18, 1972 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
NOVEMBER 1972 

WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index rose 0.6 percent between October 
and November, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced. 

Industrial commodities increased 0.3 percent, prices of farm products and 
processed foods and feeds advanced 1.6 percent, and consumer finished goods, a™ 
selection of commodities closely comparable to those in the commodity component of 
the Consumer Price Index, were up 0.7 percent. 

Of the 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index, 12 
advanced between October and November and three showed no change. 

In November, the All Commodities WPI was 120.7 (1967=100), 5.4 percent above 
a year earlier; the industrial commodities index was up 3.7 percent compared with 
November 1971. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price Index 
also rose 0.6 percent in November. Industrial commodities increased 0.4 percent, 
farm products and processed foods and feeds advanced 1.4 percent, and consumer 
finished goods were up 0.5 percent. 

In the 6-month period ended in November, the All Commodities WPI rose at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 5.7 percent. Prices in the last 3 months of 
the period rose more slowly than in the first 3 months; this reflected the moderate 
rate of advance for farm products and processed foods and heii in September and 
October compared to the earlier months as well as the decrease for industrial 
commodities in October. 

During the 6 months ended in November, the index for farm products and processed 
foods and feeds advanced at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 12.8 percent; however, 
for the last 3 months of the period, the rate was 9.7 percent compared with 15.9 per- 


cent for the first 3 months. The industrial commodities index rose at a seasonally 


adjusted annual rate of 3.2 percent in the June-November period. Within this 6-month 


period, the annual rate of increase was 4.1 percent in the 3 months ended in August and 2.2 
percent in the 3 months ended in November. 
The consumer finished goods index rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 4.6 


percent for the 6 months ended in November. The index increased at a lower rate 
(MORE) 
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in the last 3 months of the period (1.0 percent) than in the first 3 months. 


(8.2 percent), reflecting in part the slower rise for food products in recent 
months. 

During the first year of Phase II of the Economic Stabilization Program, the 
WPI rose 5.4 percent. This compares with a rise at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 5.2 percent in the 8 months of 1971 prior to the price-wage freeze that began in 
August. The slightly larger advance during Phase II was due to a sharp acceleration 
in prices of raw and processed agricultural products which comprise about one-quarter 
of the index. Prices of industrial commodities, which make up the greater part of 
the index, rose 3.7 percent in Phase II compared with 4.7 percent during 1971 prior 
to the freeze. 

Among consumer finished goods, foods rose 0.6 percent in November, after 
seasonal adjustment, largely because of advances for fresh vegetables, onss, and 
dairy products; meats, however, declined. Consumer nonfood finished goods increased 
0.3 percent over the month. Within this grouping, nondurable finished goods were up 
0.3 percent, chiefly due to higher prices for footwear and apparel. 4 0,3 percent 
advance for consumer durables mostly reflected higher prices for some passenger cars 
and for furniture. 

Producer finished goods moved up 0.2 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis 
because of advances for commercial furniture, motor trucks, and some types of machinery. 
Increases for lumber, leather, and some textile products explained most of the 0.4 
percent increase for processed (intermediate) materials, supplies, and components 
(excluding foods and feeds). The index for crude materials for further processing 
(excluding foods, feeds and fibers) rose 2.2 percent, principally as a result of 
increases for bituminous coal, hides and skins, and natural gas. 

Two commodity groups -- hides, skins, leather and related products and fuels and 
related products and power -- were the leading influences on the industrials index in 
November; each had about the same effect on the index and together they were 
responsible for close to half of the total upward movement. Leather (principally 
cattlehide), footwear, footwear cut stock, and hides and skins registered substantial 


(MORE) 
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advances. Increases for bituminous coal, natural gas, and gasoline raised the fuels 
index; electric power and residual fuels were somewhat lower. Prices rose for man- 
made fiber textile products (mostly broadwoven goods), apparel, and cotton and wool 
textile products; jute woven goods declined. Paper and converted paper and paperboard 


products moved up. An advance in the chemicals index principally reflectea higner 


prices for inedible fats and oils, pharmaceutical preparations, mixed fertilizers, 


plastic resins, and some industrial chemicals. 

Machinery and equipment prices edged up at the same moderate rate as in October. 
While almost all lumber and wood products registered advances, the overall increase 
was the smallest so far this year; softwood plywood prices declined. Motor vehicles 
averaged slightly higher in price. Both commercial and household furniture moved up 


and floor coverings showed slight increases, but television receivers declined. Crude 
sien rubber and miscellaneous rubber products registered advances, and plastic 
products also showed gains. The metals and metal products index remained unchanged as 
increases for iron and steel scrap and some fabricated metal products were balanced by 
declines for pig iron and ferroalloys and nonferrous metals. Price changes in the 
nonmetallic mineral products group also were offsetting. 

A 2.8 percent increase for farm products was due mostly to higher prices for 
fresh and dried vegetables, eggs, oilseeds, grains, raw cotton, and wool; livestock, 
fresh fruit, live noultry, and fluid milk were lower. The processed foods and feeds 
index rose 1.0 percent as advances for manufactured animal feeds, dairy products, fish, 
cereal and bakery products, processed fruits and vegetables, and beverages and 
beverage materials outweighed declines for meats, processed poultry, sugar and con- 


fectionery, fats and oils, and all other food categories. 


### 














Dear Consumer 





Fixed Incomes 
Do Have Dividends 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 


Over 25 million Americans have reached the age 
of 65. As consumers, many of these senior citizens 
face particular problems—especially those who must 
“make do” on a fixed annual income. 

To help older Americans purchase the food they 
need, both Federal and state agencies have developed 
programs that can stretch dollars of those with fixed 
incomes (Social Security or pensions) or with high 
medical bills or other expenses. 

For retired people who have put in years of serv- 
ice to the community, these programs might be con- 


sidered dividends. 


The following are some 
of the food programs avail- 
able to senior citizens: 

e Food Stamps—Welfare 
recipients are not the only 
ones eligible for food stamps. 
Retired persons may qualify 
if they are living on a small 
Social Security or pension 
check (up to $178 a month for 
one person; up to $233 a 
month for a couple) or if they 
have unusual expenses such 
as hospital bills or high rent. 

Food stamps are ad- 
ministered through a state 
food stamp office or a state 
department or office of social 
services. Depending on the re- 
tired person’s income, food 
stamps can stretch food-buy- 
ing dollars each month: $10 to 
$36-for a single person or $20 
to $64 for a couple. They can 
also be used in most super- 
markets and grocery stores. 
However, they must be used 
toward the purchase of food 
items—not cigarettes, alco- 
holic beverages or paper 
products. 

To apply for food stamps, 
a retired person should go to 
his local state department 
of social, service or depart- 
ment of human resources and 
bring along with him proof 
of Social Security payment, 
proof of where he lives, rent 
receipts, utility bills, medical 
bills and other proof of ex- 
penses. If the retired person 
has a savings account with up 
to $1,500 in it ($3,000 for a 
couple), he can still be 


eligible for food ‘stamps but 
must bring along his savings 
book. The same holds true for 
bonds and stock certificates. 

e Meals-on-Wheels — Sev- 
eral volunteer community 
groups sponsor a program 
called Meals-on-Wheels for 
those who cannot do regular 
marketing because they are 
handicapped or ill. This pro- 
gram provides two meals a 
day—one hot, one cold—to 
the homes of older Ameri- 
cans. For those eligible to 
participate in the food stamp 
program, Meals-on-Wheels 
allows food stamps to be used 
for either full or partial pay- 
ment of the prepared meals. 

e Nutrition Program — 
Soon to be implemented is a 
new Federal program that 
will serve meals to older 
Americans at several local 
“meal sites.” The program, 
which falls under Title 7 of 
the Older Americans Act, . 
also calls for health counsel- 
ing, consumer and nutritional 
education and opportunities 
for recreation. 

To find out more about 
these food programs, write 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Food and Nutrition 
Service, Washington, D.C. 
20250. Two booklets on the 
food stamp program that are 
available through the Agri- 
culture Department may be 
especially helpful. They are 
Food Aid for the Elderly 
(FNS-81) and You’re in Good 
Company (PA-922). 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act, passed by Congress in 1936, established labor 
standards on Government contracts, including minimum wages, overtime compensation for 


hours worked in excess of 8 a day or 40 a week, child and convict labor provisions, 


and health and safety requirements. 


On November 9, 1935, the Committee for Industrial Organization (later the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) was formed by several international unions of the American 
Federation of Labor for the purpose of fostering industrial unionism. 

# # # 
The Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) is a system by which the major 
agencies administering manpower programs, such as the Department of Labor and the Civil 
Service Commission, can combine their efforts and harmonize their services so the 
recipients can have the best possible services with a minimum of confusion and 
duplication. The system calls for development of area and State plans for use of avail- 


able programs and funds. 


The Model Cities Program is a broad-scale attack upon all the problems of a poverty 
neighborhood, designed’to improve the working and living conditions of its residents. 


Job placement is a main ingredient of all such programs. 


# # # 





